The  Feeble-Minded  Blind 

Elizabeth  S.  Kite 

(Reply  to  a  letter  asking  if  blindness  can  came  feeble-mindedness.) 

Your  letter  containing  the  one  from  Mr.  C         was  remailed  to  my 

home  and  reached  me  Saturday.  Until  this  evening  I  have  lacked  the  leisure 
to  attempt  answering  the  important  questions  that  it  contains. 

As  you  know,  our  Vineland  work  is  based  upon  the  accurate  scientific 
investigations  of  the  French  psychologist,  Alfred  Binet.  We  adhere  strictly 
to  his  classification  because  many  years  of  close  observation  and  careful 
study  have  convinced  us  that  it  is  based  upon  truth.  In  fact,  all  modern 
psychologists,  whether  English,  French,  German,  Italian  or  American,  are 
agreed  in  looking  upon  all  forms  of  feeble-mindedness  as  either  inherited 
or  existing  from  the  earliest  years.  Any  form  of  mental  defect,  therefore, 
arising  from  illness,  accident,  etc.,  after  the  first  year,  would  come  under; 
a  different  head. 

Mr.  C  is  entirely  correct  in  his  impression  that  feeble-mindedness 

is  caused  by  some  defect  in  the  brain  itself,  and  cannot  possibly  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  avenues  of  sense.  It  is  unthinkable  that  a  child  born 
with  a  normal  brain  could  become  either  an  idiot  or  an  imbecile  through 
lack  of  any  one  such  avenue. 

Unquestionably,  however,  the  sense  of  sight  aids  the  normal  child 
immeasurably  in  the  development  of  his  brain  power,  and  this  especially 
in  the  beginning.  Seeing  children,  from  birth,  are  unconsciously  receiving 
instruction,  through  the  organ  of  vision,  by  observing  and  imitating  what 
they  see  about  them.  All  this  is  denied  a  blind  child,  and  must  be  taught 
it.  In  acquiring  knowledge  of  the  objective  universe  and  in  adjusting  him- 
self to  it,  the  little  child  certainly  depends  upon  sight  more  than  any  other 
sense.  Moreover  his  activities  are  proportionately  stimulated  into  being 
by  its  effect.  It  may,  therefore,  be  possible  that  when  utterly  neglected 
in  earliest  infancy,  and  left  totally  without  loving  care  or  attention,  the 
brain  of  an  otherwise  normal  blind  child  might  become  so  atrophied  through 
non-use  as  to  simulate  idiocy.  I  do  not  know,  for  I  have  had  no  experience, 
but  should  such  a  case  exist,  I  doubt  very  much  that  a  person  familiar  with 
true  idiocy  could  be  long  deceived.  More  than  this,  if  such  a  child  be  taken 
and  given  special  care,  its  true  nature  will  in  time  manifest  itself.  On  the 
other  hand,  no  amount  of  care  or  loving  intuition  will  serve  to  awaken  the 
mind  that  is  not  there. 
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You  will  understand  me:  I  know  that  marvels  can  be  accomplished, 
and  I  know  they  have  been  and  are  being  accomplished  at  the  Arthur  Home 
for  Blind  Babies  at  Summit.  Little  tots  who  might  have  lain  helpless  aD 
their  lives  have  been  taught  to  walk,  others  have  been  taught  higher  co- 
ordinations. All  are  being  developed  to  the  highest  of  which  they  are 
capable,  and  I  firmly  believe  that  this  is  being  done  there  more  effectively 
than  would  be  possible  in  most  homes.  (I  speak  here  from  some  little  ex- 
perience, having  in  my  capacity  as  field  agent  had  occasion  to  visit  several 
blind  children  in  their  homes — homes  of  the  better  class,  admirably  fitted 
to  normal  children.)  I  can  also  say  that  in  no  other  institution  for  the 
blind  have  I  found  such  charming  child  grace  and  ease  of  manner  as  among 
the  children  under  Mrs.  Alden's  care,  and  yet,  what  I  said  at  first  holds 
true — some  blind  children  will  be  idiots  and  remain  so,  others  imbeciles; 
still  others  will  be  morons.  The  majority,  however,  of  blind  children  will 
undoubtedly  be  found  to  be  of  normal  intelligence.  Nearly  all  of  those 
we  tested  in  the  Arthur  Home  were  of  the  latter  class,  some  of  them  even 
surpassing  the  average  normal  child  by  more  than  a  year's  development. 

I  remember  in  particular  one  child  of  seven  years  and  six  months,  who 
amazed  us  by  her  brilliant  answers  to  some  of  the  tests  arranged  for  chil- 
dren nine,  ten,  eleven  and  even  twelve  years  of  age.  She  was  exactly  as 
I  understood,  one  of  those  children  taken  as  an  infant  from  an  almshouse  in 
such  an  undeveloped  state  that  she  was  at  first  thought  deficient.  In  fact, 
I  believe  the  term  idiotic  was  used.  In  contrast  to  her  was  a  little  girl, 
evidently  of  gentle  birth,  only  six  months  younger,  exquisite  in  feature 
and  with  gentle,  refined  ways,  who  sat  demure  and  still,  and  though  she 
answered  sufficiently  well  to  pass  as  normal,  yet  she  was  certainly  possessed 
of  no  exceptional  intelligence.  A  third  girl,  slightly  older,  receiving  abso- 
lutely the  same  intelligent  care  in  the  home,  could  not  answer  the  three- 
year  tests.  These  three  striking  cases  I  have  chosen  at  random  to  illustrate 
the  point  at  issue:  where  there  is  mind,  training  and  environment  will 
work  wonders;  where  it  exists  in  rudimentary  form,  something  can  be 
done;  when  it  is  not  there,  nothing  that  mortals  can  do  can  bring  it  into 
being. 

My  experience  with  Institutions  for  the  Blind  is  limited,  as  is  also 
my  knowledge  of  the  whole  subject,  it  having  been  less  than  a  year  since 
my  attention  was  first  turned  in  this  direction,  through  the  instrumentality 
of  Mrs.  Blanton  C.  Welsh,  of  Montclair,  director  general  of  the  Inter- 
national Sunshine  Society  Department  for  the  Blind,  whose  keen  interest 
in  the  development  of  the  blind  child  and  her  recognition  of  the  need  o;f 
finding  a  method  by  which  the  intelligence  of  blind  children  could  be 
classified,  led  her  to  take  up  with  me,  in  the  spring  of  1914,  the  possibility 
of  applying  the  Binet  test  in  the  Arthur  Home  at  Summit,  of  which  insti- 
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tution  she  is  also  a  director.  The  following  June,  by  special  appointment, 
I  visited  the  home  with  Mrs.  Welsh. 

Never  shall  I  forget  the  surprise,  the  joy,  I  felt  when,  finding  myself 
for  the  first  time  face  to  face  with  a  blind  child.  I  began  to  question  it, 
and  could  see  the  marvelous  workings  of  that  little  mind — workings  that 
showed  themselves  all  the  more  clearly  because  forced  to  find  unfamiliar 
channels  of  expression;  all  the  spontaniety,  grace  and  naivete  of  childhood 
was  there,  with  the  added  interest  of  a  great  obstacle  overcome.  Even 
then,  without  any  adaptation  of  the  measuring  scale  to  suit  their  needs), 
I  felt,  after  passing  a  dozen  of  the  blind  children  at  the  Arthur  Home  in 
review,  that  I  could  classify  them  as  to  intelligence  almost  as  well  as  though 
they  had  been  seeing  children,  so  marked  were  their  natural  characteristics, 
and  they  came  out  so  forcefully  in  replying  to  the  few  questions  I  was 
able  to  put  with  the  limited  material  at  hand.  This  I  take  to  be  the  highest 
praise  that  could  possibly  be  given  to  such  an  institution,  to  have  trained 
the  individuality  of  the  blind  child  so  it  could  express  itself  unhampered, 
in  a  natural  way,  without  bearing  the  impress  of  a  set  pattern,  or  the  mark 
of  some  tragic  lack. 

And  yet  defective  minds  are  always  to  be  expected  among  any  large 
group  of  children  taken  at  random,  whether  with  or  without  sight,  and 
they  will  show  themselves  by  all  the  natural  signs  as  unmistakably  as  will 
the  brilliant  intelligences.  I  remember  seeing  a  weak,  anaemic  child  of  3^4 
years  (lying  on  a  pillow)  that  had  recently  come  to  the  Arthur  Home 
from  a  private  family  with  whom  it  had  been  boarded  out  since  birth,  and 
now,  by  persistent  effort,  combined  with  trained  scientific  skill,  was  be-f 
ginning  to  take  on  some  new  signs  of  life.  Admirable,  you  say — and  so 
it  is — and  yet  I  should  also  say,  hopeless,  so  far  as  social  adaptation  is 
concerned.  Only  one  look  at  that  child  told  the  practiced  eye  that  it  wjas 
here  a  question  of  true  idiocy.  Suppose  by  skill  and  patience  the  little 
helpless  thing  be  lifted  from  the  realms  of  the  vegetative  idiot  to  the  highest 
degree  of  idiocy — where  it  has  a  fully  developed  animal  life — can  move 
about,  recognize  sounds,  tones  of  the  voice  even,  has  animal  prehension, 
or  even  can  take  food  in  the  hand  and  put  it  to  its  mouth,  an  immense 
gain  will  have  indeed  been  made — and  yet  how  infinite  the  gulf  between 
such  a  being  and  the  quick,  alert,  reasoning,  self -directing  intelligence  of 
the  normal  child!  But  you  will  say  "you  saw  the  child  but  once,  your 
judgment  was  hastily  given;  since  that  time  the  child  has  developed  so 
and  so  much;  he  already  utters  semi-articulate  sounds;  in  a  year  or  two 
more  he  will  talk  as  well  as  walk.  What  will  you  say  then?"  When  that 
time  arrives  and  you  show  me  this  child  at  six  or  seven  years,  walking  and 
saying  a  few  words,  I  shall  gladly  admit  that  I  have  been  mistaken.  "Your 
child,"  I  will  say,  "is  a  low-grade  imbecile  and  not  an  idiot  as  I  sup- 
posed." 
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And  yet,  has  the  gulf  been  bridged?  I  think  not.  Or  again,  let  us 
suppose  (something,  by  the  way,  which  I  cannot  bring  myself  to  imagine) 
that  I  was  absolutely  wrong  in  my  diagnosis  of  this  particular  child;  let 
us  suppose  that  in  this  case  the  mind  is  normal,  only  "asleep,"  still  the 
main  body  of  my  reasoning  holds,  for  it  is  a  scientific  fact  that  some  blind 
children  as  well  as  some  seeing  children  are  born  idiots,  and  when  this  is 
the  case,  they  will  remain  idiots  for  life;  but  when  the  mind  is  normal  i% 
has  within  it  a  force  that  must  come  to  some  development,  and,  unless  the 
child  die,  cannot  be  wholly  kept  down,  and  as  it  develops,  no  matter  how 
hampered  or  obstructed,  it  will  tend  to  normal  lines  of  development  as  in^ 
evitably  as  an  acorn,  if  it  germinates  at  all,  will  tend  to  produce  some  kind 
of  oak  tree,  and  not  grow  into  a  black  alder  or  hazlenut  bush. 

You  speak  of  the  cases  of  feeble-minded  blind  at  the  Training  School. 
As  my  work  is  in  the  field,  I  am  only  personally  acquainted  with  those 
children  whose  histories  I  have  investigated,  and  the  two  you  mention 
were  not  in  my  list,  therefore  I  do  not  know  them.  I  can,  however,  say 
"a  priori"  that  highly  specialized  training,  such  as  they  are  so  admirably 
fitted  to  give  at  the  Arthur  Home,  is  far  better  for  the  feeble-minded  blind 
child  than  anything  we  can  give.  What  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  that  if 
he  is  feeble-minded,  no  training  can  fit  him  to  be  a  self-directing  human 
being.  More  helpless  than  the  seeing  feeble-minded,  the  blind  feeble** 
minded  will  inevitably  need  permanent  custodial  care.  After  doing  for 
them  all  that  special  appliances  can  do,  they  must  pass  on  to  some  othter 
institution,  where  they  will  be  sure  to  take  a  higher  place  than  would  have 
been  possible  without  special  training.  In  fact,  as  far  as  the  feeble-minded 
are  concerned,  from  the  lowest  grades  up,  the  special  gratification  of  the 
workers  at  the  Arthur  Home  must  come  in  being  able  to  teel  sure  that 
if  the  little  mind  had  only  been  "asleep,"  way  would  have  been  found  to 
awaken  it,  and  until  certainty  is  established  on  this  point,  no  labor  or 
sacrifice  can  be  considered  useless,  and  I  am  free  to  say  that  Mrs.  Alden's 
methods  in  dealing  with  very  young  blind  children  seem  to  me  marvelous, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  to  praise  them  too  highly,  or,  in  fact,  to  do  them 
justice.  When,  however,  you  have  done  your  utmost,  you  will,  in  the  end, 
be  compelled  to  admit  that  there  are  among  your  blind  charges  propor- 
tionately as  many  and  of  the  same  types  of  mental  defect  as  among  seeing 
children.  You  will  find  that  among  these  defectives  some  will  be  idiots, 
some  imbeciles  and  some  morons.  You  will  find  that  the  idiots  will  divide 
themselves  into  two  classes,  those  which  have  only  a  vegetative  existence, 
possessing  a  very  slight  or  no  appreciable  sense  of  pain,  and  unable  to  care 
for  themselves  in  any  way,  and  the  high  grades,  possessing  fine  animal 
powers,  but  unable  to  make  use  of  language  any  more  than  would  be  an 
intelligent  dog.    The  blind  imbeciles  will  begin  where  the  blind  idiots  left 
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off,  the  low  grades  making  use  only  of  isolated  words,  the  high  grades 
employing  complete  sentences,  but  none  of  them  able  to  gain  or  express 
ideas  by  means  of  written  languages.  This  power,  even  in  its  most  ele- 
mentary form,  is  the  distinctive  mark  of  the  moron. 

Finally,  the  blind  moron  will  lack  the  power  to  grasp  or  relate  ab- 
stract ideas.  He  will,  therefore,  be  defective  in  reasoning  power,  and  will 
forever  lack  the  elements  from  which  judgments  can  be  made.  Therefore 
he  will  inevitably  remain  incapable  of  self-direction  and  of  adaptation, 
these  two  faculties  being  equally  characteristic  of  a  normal  blind  as  of  a 
normal  seeing  person. 

Our  present  difficulty  lies  in  being  unable  to  tell  the  exact  signs  by 
which  these  different  stages  of  mental  retardation  can  be  determined  with 
certitude,  when  it  is  a  question  of  the  blind.  No  one  knows  exactly  on 
the  one  hand  how  much  in  time  to  allow  for  the  absence  of  sight,  or,  an 
the  other,  how  much  more  to  expect  through  the  super-stimulation  of  the 
other  faculties.  In  a  word,  no  one  knows  exactly  the  measure  of  the  men- 
tal development  of  a  normal  blind  child.  This  cannot  be  known  until  the 
Binet-Simon  scale  has  been  completely  standardized.  This  standardization 
is  a  great  undertaking,  requiring  accurate  scientific  judgment  as  well  as 
much  labor  and  pains  in  the  collecting  and  correlating  of  data;  weighing 
accepting  and  rejecting  until  the  exact  truth  be  known.  But  the  under- 
taking is  possible  of  fulfillment,  and  it  rests  in  capable  hands.  Mr.  Robert 
B.  Irwin,  director  of  classes  for  the  blind  in  Cleveland,  Ohio,  whose  in- 
terest had  already  been  aroused  on  the  same  subject,  came  to  Vineland  the 
summer  of  1914  to  study  the  measuring  scale  under  Dr.  Goddard,  and  thus 
specially  prepared  himself  for  the  adaptation  of  the  scale.  After  se- 
lecting such  tests  as  were  applicable  to  the  blind  and  substituting  others 
which  he  devised  in  our  laborataory,  with  the  aid  of  Dr.  Goddard,  Mr.  Doll 
and  others,  to  replace  those  requiring  sight,  Mr.  Irwin,  with  the  help  of 
several  of  our  assistants,  set  about  making  a  practical  application  of  these 
tests  to  blind  children,  and  it  was,  as  you  know,  in  the  Arthur  Home  for 
Blind  Babies  at  Summit,  through  the  instrumentality  of  Mrs.  Welsh,  that 
the  opportunity  for  beginning  the  work  was  afforded.  The  children  them- 
selves responded  with  perfect  freedom  to  the  new  experiment,  proving 
irrefutably  that  the  right  method  of  procedure  was  being  applied.  This 
was  but  the  beginning ;  for  the  rest  it  will  require  patience  and  facts,  facts, 
facts. 

For  instance,  these  tests  must  be  given  to  a  considerable  number  of 
blind  children  of  all  ages,  from  three  to  twelve  years.  For  standardization, 
these  children  must  be  neither  brilliant  nor  defective,  but  average  children 
in  every  way.  The  age  at  which  the  greater  number  of  these  average 
children  reply  to  a  certain  question  will  mark  its  normal  standard  in  the 
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scale.  Thus  the  average  normal  seeing  child  can  repeat  three  figures, 
given  with  a  certain  rapidity,  in  immediate  repetition  at  four  years;  he 
cannot,  however,  repeat  five  figures  until  he  is  eight  years  old,  nor  six 
figures  until  he  is  ten.  With  blind  children  the  case  is  different:  their 
power  of  memory  in  immediate  repetition  is  markedly  superior  to  that  of 
seeing  children.  In  many  cases,  four-year-old  blind  children  were  able 
to  repeat  five  figures  as  easily  as  a  seeing  child  could  repeat  three.  On 
the  other  hand,  being  unable  to  see  objects  side  by  side,  the  idea  of  com- 
parison dawns  upon  the  blind  child  at  a  somewhat  later  date  than  upon 
the  seeing  child.  A  seeing  child  of  four  years  can  point  out  the  longer 
of  two  lines  drawn  parallel  on  a  sheet  of  paper,  one  five,  the  other  six  centi- 
meters in  length.  The  blind  child  lacks  experience,  and  two  sticks  of  these 
lengths  put  into  the  hands  of  a  four-year-old  elicit  no  comparison — he  has 
not  yet  caught  the  idea.  At  five  years,  however,  he  has  done  so,  and  once 
having  grasped  it,  his  judgments  are  equally  good  with  those  of  seeing 
children. 

As  soon  as  the  scale  is  standardized,  it  will  be  possible  to  make  a 
correct  classification  of  blind  children  with  great  benefit  to  them,  especially 
to  those  who  are  of  normal  mentality.  For  the  dearest  hope  of  all  edu- 
cators of  the  blind  must  be  to  early  detect  those  sufficiently  well  endowed 
mentally  to  insure  them  social  and  economic  adaptation.  When  educators 
are  thus  reassured,  they  will  be  able  to  direct  every  effort  to  the  attain- 
ment of  these  ends.  Normal  children  in  most  instances  will  be  vastly  bet- 
ter off  if  turned  into  ordinary  school  channels  as  early  as  seven,  eight,  or 
at  most  nine  years  of  age,  because  for  the  work  of  adaptation  experience 
is  the  best  of  teachers.  "Life,"  Binet  says,  "constantly  puts  to  us  questions 
which  are  like  so  many  obstacles  opposing  themselves  to  our  activity,  if 
we  cannot  answer  them,  we  cannot  adapt  ourselves."  Blind  children,  after 
having  by  special  training  been  fitted  to  mingle  in  normal  life,  will  learn 
social  adaptation  in  the  ordinary  school  environment  far  better  than  in 
any  artificial  one.  Of  course,  special  help  as  an  auxiliary  must  inevitably 
be  extended  through  all  the  formative  years,  but  it  should  be  constantly 
decreasing  in  amount,  and  should  never  be  allowed  to  interfere  with  the 
child's  own  initiative. 

In  looking  to  the  future  then  the  ideal  condition  for  the  normal  blind 
would  seem  to  be,  highly  specialized  care  during  the  early  years,  when 
the  child  is  learning  its  first  adaptations  to  the  physical  and  moral  universe 
about  it ;  this  specialized  care  to  merge  gradually,  yet  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
into  normal  everyday  life. 

At  Dyker  Heights,  Mrs.  Alden's  Brooklyn  Home  for  Blind  Children, 
we  saw  those  beyond  kindergarten  age,  going  regularly  to  the  public  school — 
the  brilliant  waif  and  the  aristocratic  mediocrity  (both  destitute  of  family 
and  friends  who  could  care  for  them),  came  back  after  school  to  the 
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Home — with  a  capital  H — which,  however,  was  made  as  much  like  a  real 
home  as  was  possible,  and  were  thus  fitting  themselves  day  by  day  to  finally 
take  their  places  in  the  great  outside  world,  leaving  room  for  other  un- 
fortunates to  come  in  and  be  cared  for  as  they  had  been. 

And  now,  my  dear  Mrs.  Beckett,  I  fear  I  have  written  so  much  that 
there  will  be  little  satisfaction  for  you  in  any  of  it.  I  am  grateful,  how- 
ever, to  you  for  having  given  me  the  opportunity  of  putting  into  form  the 
feelings  which  have  grown  upon  me  relative  to  the  subject  during  the  past 
year. 

Applying  the  Binet  Test  to  Blind  Children 

(From  the  Survey.) 

The  blind  superintendent  of  work  for  the  blind  in  the  public  schools 
of  Cleveland,  Robert  Irwin,  is  at  work  on  a  system  for  testing  the  men- 
tality of  blind  children  quite  independently  of  the  question  of  sight— a 
problem  which  has  long  puzzled  him. 

Following  a  summer  vacation  spent  at  the  Institution  for  Feeble-minded 
at  Vineland,  N.  J.,  a  year  ago,  Mr.  Irwin  developed  a  tentative  modifica- 
tion of  the  Binet-Simon  series  of  mental  tests.  Obviously,  all  questions  of 
visual  concept  had  to  be  eliminated,  and  others,  calling  in  the  other  senses, 
devised  to  take  their  place.  This  done,  the  new  series  had  to  be  standardized 
for  different  ages,  for  a  series  of  questions  applicable  to  sighted  children 
need  not  at  all  apply  to  the  same  ages  in  blind  children,  whose  faculties 
develop  at  different  rates. 

In  order  to  further  such  standardization,  Mr.  Irwin  arranged  during  last 
year  for  tests  not  only  in  the  Cleveland  schools  for  the  blind,  but  in  Brook- 
lyn, N.  Y. ;  Summit,  N.  J.;  Chicago,  the  West  Pennsylvania  Institute  for 
the  Blind  in  Pittsburgh,  the  Ohio  State  School  for  the  Blind  in  Columbus, 
and  the  Montana  School  for  the  Blind.  Dr.  Drummond,  of  Edinburgh,  Scot- 
land, adapted  the  system  to  English  needs,  and  undertook  a  series  of  tests. 
Finally  the  Cincinnati  Board  of  Education  requested  Mr.  Irwin  to  organize 
its  work  for  the  blind  after  that  of  Cleveland,  and  a  class  for  blind  feeble- 
minded children,  including  the  maximum  number  of  five,  now  is  in  opera- 
tion. Mr.  Irwin  says  that  so  far  as  he  knows,  this  is  the  first  class  of  the 
kind  in  the  country. 

With  the  intimate  experience  of  this  class  and  the  constant  tests  being 
made  by  those  co-operating  in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  Mr. 
Irwin  hopes  to  be  able  to  have  a  conclusive  series  of  observations  on  hand 
by  next  June,  and  to  be  able  to  announce  during  the  summer  a  new  series 
of  tests  on  the  Binet-Simon  base,  with  which  to  grade  accurately  the  mental 
age  of  any  blind  child. 
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What  Shall  We  Try  to  Do? 


E.  R.  Johnstone 

To  try  to  train  a  feeble-minded  child  for  citizenship  is  foolish.  A 
child  who  is  really  feeble-mindfed  is  suffering  from  a  condition,  not  from 
a  disease.  His  mental  condition  is  no  more  curable,  if  it  be  true  feeble- 
mindedness, than  is  the  physical  condition  of  having  lost  a  hand.  No  train- 
ing or  treatment  will  grow  a  new  hand,  and  no  training  or  treatment- can 
grow  new  brain  cells,  or  bring  into  activity  those  which  have  been  per- 
manently injured.  The  feeble-minded  in  society  are  always  behind,  never 
able  to  keep  up  with  the  progress  of  the  world  about  them,  and  are  con- 
stantly getting  into  trouble. 

To  put  such  a  child  into  an  institution  and  give  him  training  and  then 
let  him  out,  even  though  he  may  be  able  to  work  successfully  under  direc- 
tion in  an  institution,  is  a  question  still  unsolved.  He  often  drifts 
back  and  becomes  a  burden  again,  while  his  apparent  ability  subjects  him 
to  demands  which  can  only  lead  to  disappointment  for  the  one  for  whom 
he  works  and  to  trouble  for  himself.  To-day  we  believe  that  permanent 
custodial  care  is  the  best  solution  to  the  problem.  This  really  means  even- 
tual elimination,  if  it  is  carried  out  properly.  We  must,  therefore,  use 
every  method  of  prevention,  rather  than  try  to  think  of  a  cure. 

For  many  years  the  need  of  eliminating  this  class  has  been  recognized. 
In  the  old  Spartan  days  defective  children  were  taken  to  the  mountains 
and  allowed  to  die  of  neglect.  To-day  we  are  more  humane.  We  take 
them  away  from  society,  it  is  true,  but  we  put  them  in  a  little  community 
of  their  own,  where  they  may  find  happiness  within  their  comprehension, 
work  within  their  capacity,  training  within  their  understanding,  and  such 
comforts  as  they  need.  Their  sexual  desires  are  probably  not  as  great 
as  those  of  normal  people,  but  they  are  lacking  in  sufficient  will,  reason  an4 
judgment  to  properly  inhibit  these  desires.  Nature  seems  too  kind  to  these 
people,  for  studies  of  many  feeble-minded  families  show  that  feeble-minded 
mothers  have,  as  a  rule,  about  twice  as  many  children  as  normal  mothers. 

Many  plans  have  been  suggested  for  the  elimination  of  the  feeble- 
minded. Every  once  in  a  while  one  of  our  newspapers  tells  us  that  some 
prominent  man  has  suggested  that  they  be  allowed  to  die,  or  that  they  be 
painlessly  put  to  death.  Who  shall  decide  when  a  child  is  defective  enough 
to  be  put  to  death?  Surely  no  one  who  has  lived  and  worked  with  them 
would  consider  such  a  thing.  Our  ideals  of  humanity  would  be  shocked 
at  such  a  thought. 
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